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THE WOMAN'S HOSPITAL IN THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK, AND ITS POST-GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES 

By J. RIDDLE GOFFE, M.D. 

Attending Surgeon Woman's Hospital; Professor of Gynecology New York 
Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital, etc. 

The opening of the beautiful new building of the Woman's Hospital 
in New York City affords another opportunity for nurses to acquire 
special instruction and experience in that somewhat exclusive specialty, 
gynecology. 

The gynecologist has been steadily enlarging his field of operative 
work during the past ten or fifteen years. It is no longer confined to the 
generative organs of women, but, while restricted usually to female 
patients, embraces the urinary tract in all its special organs — the urethra, 
the bladder, the ureters, and the kidneys — also diseases of the rectum 
and all the surgery of the abdomen, such as operations for appen- 
dicitis and diseases of the gall bladder and gall ducts, as well as gastro- 
enterostomy for obstruction of the pylorus, or gastric ulcer. In this 
connection it is interesting to recall the fact that Marion Sims, the father 
of modern gynecology, was the first to indicate and insist that laparotomy 
is the proper treatment for injury of the intestines as well as for inflam- 
mation of the gall bladder. The modern gynecologist is therefore simply 
following the teaching of his great leader. 

The many intestinal complications resulting from inflammatory 
diseases of the uterine appendages and tumors of the uterus and ovaries, 
have familiarized the gynecologist with resection and anastomosis of the 
intestines, and in every particular has especially qualified him for 
abdominal surgery. Acting upon this conviction, the American Gyne- 
cological Society, at its meeting two years ago, officially announced, by 
changing its constitution, that its object was " the study and treatment of 
diseases peculiar to women, and of abdominal surgery." 

The Woman's Hospital, which is the recognized font of all things 
progressive relating to this specialty, affords a wide field of training 
for a nurse in the class of cases requiring the most skilled after-treatment 
and care. These opportunities are brought within the reach of all 
trained nurses by the organization in the hospital of a post-graduate 
course for nurses, the requirements and conditions of which are given 
below. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

Training-schools whose course occupies a period of two or more years may 
send their pupil nurses to the hospital during their last year for a term of 
not less than three months' training, during which time they will be given 
instruction in the various departments of this hospital. 

In regard to monthly allowance, the policy of the school from which the 
nurses come will be carried out. Where payment is made, the Woman's Hos- 
pital will provide the return ticket, in addition to the monthly allowance. In 
other cases the Woman's Hospital will pay fare both ways, when amount does 
not exceed thirty (30) dollars. 

While at the Woman's Hospital, pupils are subject to the same rules and 
regulations as the nurses taking the post-graduate course. 

The course is six months, one month being considered probationary. 

Applicants must be graduates of approved training-schools. 

Each application must be accompanied by a certificate of recent date from 
the superintendent of the school in which the applicant has been trained, testi- 
fying to the applicant's general efficiency as a nurse, and also by a certificate 
from a physician, testifying to the applicant's sound physical condition. These 
certificates may be addressed " To whom it may concern," but the original cer- 
tificate (not a copy) must be forwarded to the hospital, and shall become the 
property of the hospital. 

Applicants who are accepted are required to sign a written agreement to 
remain in the school six months, and to conform to the rules of the hospital. 

The date for admission to the school is assigned after requesting the appli- 
cant to state the exact date she wishes to enter. 

Nurses receive, monthly, a sufficient allowance to cover the cost of uniform 
and other incidentals. They are required to wear the uniform of the school. 
Until the uniforms are provided, nurses may wear uniforms of their own schools, 
or any plainly made dress of washable material (except white). 

Two hours off duty are allowed each day, and, if possible, one afternoon off 
duty is allowed each week, and half of Sunday. 

Nurses who become ill during their term of residence in the hospital are 
cared for, but the time so lost from their duties must be made up. 

A course of lectures is given by the principal of the training-school, and 
the head nurses. 

During their term of residence in the hospital, nurses serve as assistants 
in the various departments. They derive experience in the management of 
wards, in treatment-rooms and in operating-rooms, in the special care of lapa- 
rotomy cases, in the preparation and sterilization of instruments, dressings, etc., 
and in the treatment of catgut and other ligatures by the -most approved methods. 
They also receive instruction in massage. 

Examinations are held at stated periods. 

At the expiration of the course, nurses who have passed satisfactory exami- 
nations and whose work and conduct have been approved are awarded diplomas. 

Further information may be obtained by communicating with the hospital. 

The handsome building between Columbus and Amsterdam Avenues, 
with entrances on 109th and 110th Streets, faces the grounds of the 
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Cathedral of St. John the Divine, thus affording desirable air space and 
attractive views. 

Most ample provision has been made for accommodation of the 
nurses. The facilities of the entire second floor are devoted to them. 
No patients, no house doctors 5 quarters, no administration offices intrude 
upon the retirement of this exclusive domain; the nurses reign there 
supreme. 

The apartments of Miss Wilderson, the superintendent of nurses, 
are most attractive, consisting of sitting-room, bedroom, and bath. Ad- 
joining these is the nurses' dining-room, opening into their sitting-room 
beyond, a place for social intercourse at all times and a gathering place 
preceding meal hours. The room is attractively furnished, and through 
its spacious windows overlooks Cathedral Heights, with the slowly rising 
arches and minarets of the great edifice, and the beautiful wooded 
Cathedral Park in the immediate foreground. Each nurse is provided 
with a bedroom for her exclusive use, thus insuring privacy, comfort, 
and opportunity for uninterrupted rest either day or night. These 
attractive little single rooms open upon the long hall on either side, and, 
respectively, command views in all directions. At either end of this 
nurses 5 hall is a luxurious bath-room, fitted up with bath-tubs, shower 
baths, and every necessary facility. 

The accommodations of the nurses would be the envy of the house 
staff were they not provided with equally attractive and desirable quarters 
in the " doctors 5 hall " on the floor below. Indeed, in all the arrange- 
ments of the hospital, the comfort of the working staff has been kept as 
constantly in mind as has that of the patients themselves. A feature 
of interest to the nurses is the fact that the members of the house staff 
are required to be graduates of some general hospital, and therefore 
qualified to be of the greatest service to the nurses in imparting at the 
bedside, in the various classes of cases, instruction in the latest improved 
methods in administering their work. 

Enough rooms have been provided, it is presumed, to accommodate 
all the nurses that may be needed in the running of the hospital, so that 
the student nurses will have rooms as attractive as those of the permanent 
resident staff. 

The new building is the latest structure of the kind completed and 
opened for the reception of patients in New York. It is in the style of 
the French Eenaissance, and in all that relates to modern sanitation and 
hygiene is supposed to be the best. Careful inspection justifies expecta- 
tion. Every cubic foot of air circulating in the building is drawn through 
cloth filters to remove all impurities, then passes through coils of pipes 
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heated or cooled, according to the season, to bring it to the required 
temperature, and then forced into the various rooms through inlets 
seven feet above the floor. The impure air is drawn out through vents 
near the floor. This arrangement secures ample circulation without 
draughts, and renders it unnecessary to open any windows. The air is 
changed in the wards and rooms every six or fifteen minutes. The 
private rooms of the nurses and servants, however, are provided with 
steam heat, under immediate individual control. 

A large filtration plant in the basement insures pure water. Every 
drop of water used in the building is thus filtered, with abundant facili- 
ties for sterilization in the operating- and treatment-rooms. The ice- 
boxes and pantries throughout the building are constructed on the refrig- 
erating plan, thus avoiding the necessity for ice, while the dumb-waiter 
shafts are heated and the meals thus kept hot in their passage from floor 
to floor. 

The kitchen is on the sixth floor, and no dumb-waiter stops at more 
than one floor. In other words, each floor has a dumb-waiter for its 
exclusive use, and there is no danger of its being stopped in its flight 
from the kitchen to its destination. The serving rooms on each floor 
are also provided with hot-water trays for keeping food hot. 

In antagonism to any possibility of dusty corners or hiding places for 
microbes are the universally rounded corners. These are found not only 
at the junction of the ceilings and floors with the side walls, but in the 
staircases, each step of which joins the next with a curved edge and meets 
the wall in the same way. All the doors are of solid oak, without panels, 
and their frames are of smooth, unornamented iron. 

All shelves of the linen and other closets are separated from the wall 
by a narrow space, to allow air circulation and obviate corners for dust. 

The wash-basins are supplied with levers that can be manipulated 
by the foot or the knee, thus keeping the hands, when washed, free from 
contamination by touching the faucets. 

The floors are covered with an asbestos composition — " Taylorite " — 
that renders them easily cleaned, elastic to the feet, and noiseless.. 

Protection against fire is assured not only by the fireproof construc- 
tion of the building but by outside connection for the city fire department 
hose, a watchman's clock on every floor to keep tab on his vigilance, and 
four standpipes with hose connection on each floor. 

The accommodations for patients are adapted to every condition of 
life, there being four wards of twenty beds, rooms with two and four 
beds, and single rooms, with or without baths. 

In this up-to-date hospital nothing seems to have been omitted that 
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surgical and sanitary science could suggest to render it a model institu- 
tion. It is a liberal education to a nurse to live and work in this 
atmosphere for a brief six months. 



STRENGTHEN THE WEAK LINK IN THE CHAIN 

By MARTHA SMITH 
Philadelphia 

Scientists are striving to conceive of and evolve ideas along the 
line of perpetual motion — which is just what the public is asking for in 
the trained nurse. We can offer them some nurses who understand that 
their bodies are self -repairing machines that will give them long, willing 
service of a character which will satisfy the most exacting demand; and 
it will not be long before every nurse will be trained to understand 
herself before she begins to try to understand the sick. How can we 
understand others if we do not understand ourselves? 

This self-repairing machine is one we already know of, but few 
people use this machine, their own bodies, with that understanding of it. 
A thorough understanding of this idea of the body — the body as a self- 
repairing machine — on the part of nurses in hospital service would save 
the management expense, the superintendent uneasiness, and the nurses 
themselves much uncharitable thinking about many things — which, in 
itself, would be a conserving of energy well worth having taken a hospital 
training to learn. 

Work is not hard so long as the body is comfortable, and hours are 
neither many nor long until the mind wanders a distance away from 
the body. For one who cannot concentrate, there is nothing but fatigue 
and unsatisfactoriness. Where our thought is, there we are placing our 
energy; while the mind's instrument, the body, is then working without 
this energy. 

When one has learned to watch the body as the engineer watches 
his steam gauge, it can be used at any work one chooses for an astonish- 
ingly long period of time, and one day after another the year through. 
Our health is the thing on which our whole life is conditioned. Why 
not learn to read our bodies as a barometer or steam gauge is read, and 
so not make, rather than wipe out, conditions ? An ounce of prevention 
is better than a pound of cure, and every one has marvellous power 
within herself when once the mind willingly lends itself to this study 
of prevention and preservation, conserving of nervous energy and 
physical strength. 



